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THE TREES OF TUE LORD. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
“ The trees of the Lordare full of sap; the cedars 
which Ile hath planted.”"—Psatm civ. 16. 

A pine forest is one of the most beautiful 
features of nature. Of all quiet scenes it is 
surely the quietest. The harsh sounds of the 
busy human world, and even the dreamy 
murmurs of summer, are hushed there; no 
song of bird or hum of insect disturbs the 
solemn stillness ; and only at rare intervals the 
mournful coo of a dove, making the solitude more 
profound, is heard in the deeper recesses. The 
weary, careworn spirit bathes in the serenity of 
the silence, and feels the charm and refresh- 
ment of its highest life. The truuks of the 
trees have caught the ripened red of many 
vanished summers, and are bearded with long 
streaming tufts of gray lichen, which impart to 
them a weird, savage appearance; but they are 
touched with grace by the wild flowers growing at 
their roots; childhood sporting in unconscious 
loveliness at the feet of old age. They form 
long-drawn aisles and vistas, like the pillared 
halls of Karnak, or the Thousand Columns of 
Constantinople, which are indeseribably attrac- 
tive, for they appeal to that love of mystery 
which exists in every mind; they reveal ouly 
enough to stimulate the imagination, and lead 
it onward to lonelier scenes beyond. It is the 
same vague sentiment of expectation or hope 
that gives the charm to every vatural as well 
as to every moral landscape. Life itself with- 
out these vistas of expectation would not be 
worth living. When the sun is shining brizht- 
ly, and pierces here and there through the 
dusky foliage, the effects of the chequered 
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light and shade, the alternations of green and 
gold, are verv lovely. Richly-tinted mosses, 
that “steal all noises from the foot,” palmy 
clusters of delicate ferns, starry fidwers of 
the Trientalis, waxen belis of the Pyrola, and 
green and crimson leaves of the blae-berry, 
cover every inch of ground not occupied by the 
boles of the trees, and form mosaics more 
beautiful than those of the Vatican. The dim 
slumberous air is laden with an all-pervading 
balsamic fragrance, strongly stimulating that 
sense which 1s more closely connected with the 
brain than any other, and suggesting number- 
less vague but sweet associations and memories 
of the pest; while throagh the pyramidal tree- 
tops may be obtained glimpses of the quiet sky, 
which seems to come close to the earth, as if in 
sympathy, and appears calmer and bluer than 
elsewhere, by contrast with “the dark-green 
motionless foliage. Beautiful indeed is the pine 
forest in all seasons: in the freshness of spring, 
when the gnarled boughs are pevetrated and 
mollified by the soft wind and the warm sun, 
and, thrilled with new life, burst out into fringes 
and tassels of the richest green, and cones 
of the tenderest purple; beautiful in the sultry 
summer, when among its cool, dim shadows the 
cheated hours all day sing vespers, while the 
open landscape is palpitating in the scorching 
heat ; beautiful in the sadness of autumn, when 
its unfading verdure stands out in striking 
relief amid changing scenes, that have no 
sympathy with anything earthly save sorrow 
and decay, and directs the thoughts to the im- 
perishableness of the heavenly Paradise ; beauti- 
tul exceedingly in the depth of winter, when the 
tiers of branches are covered with pure, unsul- 
lied wreaths of snow, sculptured by the winds 
into curves of exquisite grace. It is beautiful 
in calm, when the tree-tops searce whisper to 
each other, and the twitter of the golden wren 
sounds loud in the expectant bush; it is more 
than beautiful in storm, when the wild fingers 
of the wind play the most mournful musie on 
its great harp strings, and its full diapason is 
sublime as the roar of the ocean on a rock-bound 
shore. Ido not wonder that the northern im- 
agination in heathen times should have invest- 
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ed it with awe and fear as the favorite haunt; 
of Odin and Thor; or that, in after times, its 
long rows of trunks, vanishing in the dim per- 
spective, should have furnished designs for the 
aisles of Christian temples, and the sunset, bura- 
ing amongst its fretted branches, should have 
suggested the gorgeous painted window of the 
cathedral. It looks like a place made for wor- 


ship; all its sentiments and associations seem of 


a sacred and solemn character. Nature, with 
folded hands, as Longfellow says, ems kneel- 
ing there in prayer. It certainly reminds us 
in various ways of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of Him who thus spake by the mouth 
of His prophet: “1 will plant in the wilderness 
the cedar, the fir tree, and the pine, and the 
box tree together ; that they may see, and know, 
and consider, and understand together, that the 
hand of the Lord hath done this, and the Holy 
One of Israel hath created it.” 

Of all kinds of forest vegetation, the pine 
tribe is the most widely diffused, and the most 
generally useful. Some species or other may 
be found from the snows of Lapland to the hot- 
test regions of the Indian Archipelago, and 
from the level of the sea to the highest limit of 
trees on the great mountain-ranges. Figura- 
tively it is said of the cedar that its branches 
shall cover the earth; literally we find its 
range of distribution co-extensive with the 
surface of the globe. But though thus ming- 


ling with the box tree and the myrtle tree in 


their chosen haunts, and there beautifying the 
place of God’s sanctuary, and making the place 
of His feet gloridus, there are special regions 
where the pine forms the sole arboreal vegeta. 
tion. As the palm is the symbol of the tropics, 
so the pine is the symbol of the north temper- 
ate zone. The palm flourishes io the summer 
of the world; the pine tree in the winter. 
Beauty and fruitfulness are represented in the 
one; strength and patient endurance in the 
other. The pine is eminently typical of a 
bleak and inhospitable climate. It is associated 
entirely in our minds with the gray skies and 
rude winds of the North. It forms an essen- 
tial element in the grandest mountain scenery; 
and enters into the composition of some of the 
most magnificent scenic pictures, which the great 
Artist has painted on the canvas of this world, 
for the admiration of His*creatures. In it we 
have the highest moral ideal of trees, which is 
dependent on their right fulfilment of their 
appointed functions amid the greatest difficul- 
ties. Not in rich soil, and amid soft breezes 
and warm sunbeams, and with the blue smile of 
unchanging skies resting upon it day after day, 
does it grow up in pampered and luxurious sel- 
fishness; but on the bare steep sides of rocks, 
where the soil is of the scanties t, amid the rack 
of gloomy homeless clouds, and ‘the howling of 
bitter winds, poverty-stricken, hunger- pinched, 
and tempest-tortured, it maintains its proud 
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dignity, grows strong by endurance, and sym- 
metrical by patient struggle. It was intended 
and created by God for the covering of those 
wild and lonely spots where no other tree could 
live. “Its character and glory,” as Ruskin 
beautifully observes, “are not, therefore, in the 
gluttonous and idle feeding of its own over- 
luxuriance, at the expense of other creatures 
utterly destroyed and rooted out for its good 
alone, but in its right doing of its hard duty, 
and forward climbing into those spots of forlorn 
hope where it alone can bear witness of the 
kindness and presence of the Spirit that cut- 
teth out rivers among the rocks, as it covers the 
valleys with corn; and there, in its vanward 
place, and only there where nothing is with- 
drawn for it, nor hurt by it, and where nothing 
can take part of its honor, nor usurp its throne, 

are its strength, and fairness, and price, and 
goodness in the sight of God to be truly esti- 
mated.” 

To the offices which, in such bleak ae 
elevated situations, the pine performs, may be 
traced much of the beauty and fertility of the 
earth, and much even of the heppiness of man. 
Standing on the mountain tops, its fringed 
forests catch and condense the passing clouds, 
which distil from their branches into the 
shaded soil, and, percolating through moss and 
grass into the heart of the rocks, flow down by 
an appointed channel—a rejoicing stream into 
the valleys. The pine is, therefore, the earth’s 
divining-rod, that discovers water in the thirsty 
desert,—the rod of Moses, that smites the bar- 
ren rock, and causes the living fountain to gush 
forth. When the pine forests on the mountain 
heights are cut down, the springs and rivulets 
of the low grounds are exhausted, and the cli- 
mate is rendered hotter and drier. The de- 
struction of the grand pine-woods that once 
clothed the Apennines, has rendered the Papal 
States a region of poverty, disease, and wretcb- 
edness. In Greece the traveller looks in vain 
for the old legendary fountains, rivers, and 
lakes, with which the classic poets had made 
him familiar; the water nymphs have vanished 
along with their sorrowing sisters the Dryads. 
Palestine has become a parched and sterile lund, 
on account of the disforesting of its mountains 
and hills. Not more poetically than truthfully 
then did the old Chinese philosopbers say, that 
“the mightiest rivers are cradled in the leaves 
of the pine.” On the mountain heights, tov, 
in the united strength of its serried phalanxes, 
the pine is a natural fascine or fortification 
against the ravages of the elements. The lan 


forests of Switzerland stay the progress of 


glaciers, and arrest the headlong fall of the 
avalanche, protecting the inhabitants of the val- 
ley from the fearful ice bolts of the mountain. 
On the Norwegian hills, the pine forests wage 
successful war with the bitter winds of the 
Pole ; and in their sheltered rear the fruits of 
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a milder climate ripen, and the toils of a hap- 
pier lund are carried on. Against the fierce 
storms of the Bay of Biscay, the pines of the 
Landes offer an effectual barrier; and meadows 
and pastures, forming the support of an indus- 
trious peasantry, pow appear where sand-dunes 
once filled the air with their choking clouds, 
and spread desvlation over the far horizon. 
The pine is, therefore, necessary to the equilib- 
rium of nature. If ignorantly and wantonly 
removed frum the situations where God has so 
wisely and graciously placed it, His beneficent 
arrangements for the good of man would be 
completely frustrated. 

And most admirably has God endowed the 
pine with strength and capacities of eadu- 
rance unequalled. Every part of its organiza- 
tion bears testimony to the favor with which He 
regards it. We see the presence and hear the 
voice of the Lord (God amongst the pine 
trees—as amonget the trees of the garden of 
Eden. Each tree is aflame with Him as truly 
as was the burning bush. The peculiarities 
which attach to the tribe, in their manifest in- 
tention and actual result, plainly bespeak a plan 
or purpose in the mind of the Creator. The 
whole framework of each species is moulded to 
suit the unfavorable conditions amid which it 
grows. Its roots adapt themselves to the 
shallowness of the soil, which usually rests on 
very hard rocks; f 
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investing itself with an ermine robe during the 
severe and long-protracted frosts, to prevent the 
very rapid loss of heat which its dark verdure 
would otherwise occasion. It has, moreover, 
an wsthetic significance, reminding usof order in 
the midst of disorder, and formality in the midst 
of the rudest chaos. Its regular conical growth 
affords a pleasing contrast te the wildness and 
irregularity of the scenery in which it abounds, 
and introduces an element of education and 
precision into those outer regions of Nature, 
that seem to have got beyond, or overgrown, 
her orderly coatrol. Rising tall and straight, 
‘in serene resistance, self-contained,” from the 
rifts of inaccessible peaks; marshalled in stern 
and serried ranks on the ledges of perpendicu- 
lar precipices; standing lonely and unawed— 
like the Wettertannen of the Swiss Alps—in the 
midst of fearful horiz ns of snow. mountain aod 
glacier, over the far-off edges of which, where 
the sunshine lingers behind on the green 
uplands, the oak and the chestnut timidly peer, 
as if afraid to venture farther: in such circum- 
stances it speaks of law where all seems law- 
lessness, and of a conserving power where 
everything seems to yield to disintegration and 
ruin. Especially is the traveller struck with 
the formal educated look of the tree in the 
Araucarias that cover the wild slopes of the 


\C hilian Andes, and in the Norfolk Island pinés, 


‘or, instead of going down | whose branches, all of the same length, grow 


vertically, like the roots of other trees, tiey| thickly out all around the trunk from the root 
extend more in a horizontal direction, under | to the top, appearing like stately columns rest- 
aud over the ground, which they clasp with an/| ‘ing on rifted rocks, perpetually dashed by the 
intricate network of extremely strong knotted | fierce spray of the Southera Ocean. 

fibres, composed of thread. like cells. They| The leaves of plants which grow entirely 
thus make up for want of depth in the soil by under water are cut into long linear segments, 
the extent of it which they embrace; and by|in order that the flow of the stream may pass 
this contrivance the trees are securely rooted, | through them without injuring them ; ; So in like 
and capable of growing even in the bleakest | manner the leaves of the pine tribe are exceed- 
situations—on the ledges of precipices, and on | inly tough and narrow, in order that the wind 


the most barren mountain heights. The trunk 
is protected from the keen cold to which it is | 
exposed by the thickness and roughness of its | 
bark, and by the resinous substances, richly 


productive of caloric, with which all its parts! 


are strongly impregnated. And it is a remarka- 


ble circumstance that the bark is always, 


thicker and rougher in the direction of the pre- 
vailing storms. On their northern sides the 
trees are also covered—on the same principle as 


Arctic animals are furnished with warm furs—' 


with a thick coating of gray lichens; and a 
knowledge of this curious provision of nature 
has often been taken advantage of, as a compass 
to guide the lost wanderer through the pathless 
primeval forests. 

The pyramidal form of the pine is also ad- 
mirably adapted to its exposed and stormy 
haunts, as it gives less resistance to the force of 
the wind than the round, cushioned shapes of 
trees growing in sheltered places. It is besides 
designed to catchthe falling snow, and by thus 


may blow freely amongst them without separa- 
ting them from the tree, or tearing them in 
pieces. In aerial as well as in aquatic currents, 
jwe find the same modification of form and 
structure in the organisms that grow in them. 
| Though the leaves of the pine are thus smaller 
and narrower than those of any other kind of 
| tree, they are compensated for this by their im- 
;mense number and persistent nature. They 
cling to the tree through summer’s sun and 
‘winter's frost; and thus each branch bears upon 
it always the accumulated foliage of five or six 
summers. By this immense and continuous 
multiplication of leaf surfaces, working day 
and night, summer and winter, those subtle 
processes by which, through the agency of the 
leaf, air, dew, and sunshine become changed 
into solid wood—are carried ou more rapidly in 
the pine than in trees whose individual Jeaves 
‘are broader, but less numerous, and liable to 
ithe interruption of winter's desolation. No 
tree, for the reason above assigned, grows more 
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rapidly than the pine; and, liable as it is to 
continual accidents, such a provision is neces- 
sary to make up for its losses, and to keep its 
ranks always unbroken on the guardian battle- 
ments and watch-towers of the world. Such 
mcdifications are strikingly expressive of ideas 
in the Creator's mind, embodiments of His 
thoughts and purposes. In studying these, 
‘the secret of the Lord” is with us; and we 
are filled with a delightful awe when we thus 
obtain fleeting glimpses of the personality of 
God, and see Him eoming out from behind the 
veil of nature, and revealing Himself to us in 
schemes and contrivances, so like in kind to 
what we ourselves might, any of us, have de- 
vised, that we cannot help idevtifyiog them 
with mind and heart. By these wonderful 
modifications of form and structure, then, have 
the pine trees been planted to flourish on the 
barest soil, in the coldest atmosphere, on the 
stormiest heights. Noble Gothic spires, they 
tower up in arborescent music to heaven, and 
carry up the religion of the landscape io 
unfading verdure, and unceasing fragrance, and 
untiring patience, to the throne of Him befure 
whom the mountains and tke hills break forth 
into singing, and all the trees of the field clap 
their hands. 


(To be continued.) 


+2 + 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
(Concluded from page 303 ) 


His account of bis entering upon the solemn 
duties of a preacher of the gospel is at once cu- 


rious and instructive. He deals honestly with 
himself, exposing all his various moods, weak- 
nesses, doubts, and temptations. “I preached,” 
be says, “ what [ felt; for the terrors of the law 
und the guilt of transgression lay heavy on my 
couscience. I have been as one sent to them 
trom the dead. I went, myself in chains, to 
preach to them in chains; and carried that fire 
in my conscience which I persuaded them to 
beware of.” At times, when he stood up to 
preach, blasphemies and evil doubts rushed into 
his mind, and he felt a strong desire to utter 
them aloud to his congregation ; and at other 
seasons, when he was about to epply to the sin- 
ner some searching and fearful text of Scrip- 
ture, he was tempted to withhold it, on the 
ground that it condemned himself also; but, 
withstanding the suggestion of the Tempter, to 
use his own simile, be bowed himself like Sam- 
son to condewn sin wherever he found it, 
though he brought guilt and condemnation upon 
himself thereby, choosing rather to die with the 
Philistines than to deny the truth. 

Fore-eeing the consequences of exposing him- 
self to the operation of the penal laws by hold- 
ing conventicles and preaching, he was deeply 
afflicted at the thought of the suffering and 
destitution to which his wife and children 
might be exposed by his death or imprison- 
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ment. Nothing can be more touching than his 
simple and earnest words on this point. They 
show how warm and deep were his human 
affections, and what a tender and loving heart 
he laid as a sacrifice on the altar of duty: 

“T found myself a man compassed with in- 
firmities; the parting with my wife and poor 
children, hath often been to me in this place, 
as the pulling the flesh from the bones; ant 
also it brought to my mind the many bardships, 
miseries, and wants, that my poor family was 
likely to meet with, should I be taken from 
them, especially my poor blind child, who lay 
nearer my heart than all beside. Oh! the 
thoughts of the hardships I thought my poor 
blind one might go under, would break my 
heart to pieces. 

“ Poor child! thought I, what sorrow art 
thou like to have for thy portion in this world! 
thou must be beaten, must beg, suffer hunger, 
cold, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, 
though [ cannot now endure the wind should 
blow upon thee. But yet, thought 1, | must 
venture you all with God, though it goeth to the 
quick to leave you: Oh! I saw | was as a man 
who was pulling down his house upon the heads 
of his wife and children; yet 1 thought on 
those ‘two milch kine that were to carry the 
ark of God into another country, and to leave 
their calves behind them.’ 

“ But that which helped me in this tempta- 
tion was divers considerations: the first was, 
the consideration of those two Scriptures, 
‘ Leave thy fatherless children, | will preserve 
them alive; and let thy widows trust in me:’ 
and again, ‘The Lord said, verily it shall go 
well with thy remnant; verily | will cause the 
enemy to entreat them well in the time of 
evil.’ ” 

He was arrested in 1660, charged with 
‘devilishly and perniciously abstaining from 
church,” and of being “ a common uphulder of 
conventicles.” At the quarter sessions, where 
his trial seems to have been conducted some- 
what like that of Faithful at Vanity Fair, he 
was sentenced to perpetual banishment. This 
sentence, however, was never executed, but he 
was remanded to Bedford jail, where he lay a 
prisoner for twelve years. 

Here, shut out from the world, with no other 
books than the Bible and Fox’s Martyrs, he 
penned that great work which has attained a 
wider and more stable popularity than any other 
book in the English tongue. It is alike the 
favorite of the nursery and the study. Many 
experienced Christians bold it only second to 
the Bible; the infidel himself would not 
willingly let it die. Men of all sects read it 
with delight, as in the main a truthful renpre- 
sentation of the Christian pilgrimage, without 
indeed assenting to a!l the doctrines which the 
author puts in the mouth of his fighting sermon- 
izer, Greatheart, or which may be deduced 
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from some other portions of his allegory. A 
recollection of his fearful sufferings, from mis- 
apprehension of a single text in the Scriptures, 
relative to the question of election, we may 
suppose gave a milder tone to the theology of his 
Pilgrim than was altogether consistent with the 
Calvinism of the seventeenth century. “ Re- 
ligion,” says Macaulay, *‘ has searcely ever worn 
a form so calm and soothing as in Bunyan’s al- 
legory.” In composing it, he seems never to 
have altogether lost sight of the fact, that, in 
his life and death struggle with Satan for the 
blessed promise recorded by the Apostle of 
Love, the adversary was generally found on the 
Genevan side of the argument. 

Little did the short-sighted persecutors of 
Bunyaa dream, when they closed upon him the 
door of Bedford jail, that God would overrule 
their poor spite and envy, to his own glory and 
the world-wide renown of their victim. lo the 
solitude of his prison, the ideal forms of beauty 
and sublimity, which had long flitted before him 
vaguely, like the vision of the ‘'emanite, took 
shape and coloring; and he was endowed with 
power to reduce them to order, and arrange 
them in harmouious groupings. His powerful 
imagination, no longer self-tormenting, but 
under the direction of reason and grace, ex- 
panded his narrow cell into a vast theatre, 
lighted up for the display of its wonders. To 
this creative faculty of his mind might have 
been aptly applied the language which George 
Wither, a contemporary prisoner, addressed to 
his Muse: 

“The dull loneness, the black shade 
Which these hanging vaults have made, 
The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight; 

This my chamber of neglect, 
Walled about with disrespect,— 
From all these, and this dull air, 
A fit object for despair, 

She hath taugkt me by her might, 
To draw comfort and delight.” 


That stony cell of his was to him like the roek 
of Padan-aram to the wandering Patriarch. He 
saw angels ascending and descending. The 
House Beautiful rose up before him, and its 
holy sisterhood weleomed him. He looked, 
with his Pilgrim, from the Chamber of Peace. 
The Valley of Humiliation lay stretched out 
beneath his eye, and he heard “ the curious melo- 
dious note of the country birds, who sing all 
the day long in the spring time, when the 
flowers appear, and the sun shines warm, and 
make the woods and groves and solitary placas 
glad.” Side by side with the good Christiana 
and the loving Merey, he walked through the 
green and lowly valley, “ fruitfnl as any the 
crow flies over,” through “‘meadows beautiful 
with lilies ;” the song of the poor but fresh- 
faced shepherd boy, who lived a merry life, and 
wore the herb Aeart's-ease in his bosom, sounded 
through his cell : 


“He that is down need fear no fall; 
He that is low no pride.” 

The broad and pleasant “ river of the Water of 
Life” glided peacefully before him, fringed 
‘‘on either side with green trees, with all man- 
ner of fruit,” and leaves of healing, with 
‘“‘ meadows beautified with lilies, and green all 
the year long;”’ he saw the Delectable Moun- 
tains, glorious with suashine, overhung with 
gardens and orchards and vineyards; and be- 
yond all, the Land of Beulah, with its eternal 
sunshine, its song of birds, its musie of foun- 
tains, its purple clustered vines, and groves 
through which walked the Shining Ones, silver- 
winged and beautiful 

What were bars and bolts and prison walls to 
him, whose eyes were anointed to see, and whose 
ears opened to hear, the glory and the rejoicing 
of the City of God, when the pilgrims were 
condacted to its go'den gates, from the black 
and bitter river, with the sounding trumpeters, 
the transfigured harpers with their crowns of 
gold, the sweet voices of. angels, the welcoming 
peal of bells in the holy city, and the songs of 
the redeemed ones? In reading the concluding 
pages of the first part of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
we feel as if the mysterious glory of the Bea- 
tific Vision was unveiled before us. We are 
dazzled with the excess of light. We are 
entranced with the mighty melody; over- 
whelmed by the great anthem of rejoicing 
spirits. It can only be adequately described in 
the language of Milton in respect to the Apoca- 
lypse, as “a seven-fold chorus of hallelujabs 
and harping symphonies.” 

Few who read Bunyan now-a-days think of 
him as one of the brave old Koglish confessors, 
whose steady and firm endurance of persecution 
baffled, and in the end overcame the tyranny 
of the established church in the reign of Charles 
[l. What Milton and Penn and Locke wrote 
in defence of Liberty, Bunyan lived out and 
acted. He made no concessions to worldly 
rank. Dissolute lords and proud bishops he 
counted less than the humblest and poorest of 
his disciples at Bedford. When first arrested 
and thrown into prison, he supp sed he ehould 
be called to suffer death for his faithful testimony 
to the truth; and his great fear was, that be 
should not meet his fate with the requisite 
firmness, and so dishonor the cause of his Mas- 
ter. And when dark clouds came over him, 


and he sought in vain for « sufficient evidence ° 


that in the event of his death it would be well 
with him, he girded up his soul with the re- 
flection, that, as he suffered for the word and 
way of God, he was engaged not to shrink one 
hair's breadth from it. ‘I wil! leap,” he says, 
‘* off the ladder blindfold into eternity, siok or 
swim, come heaven, come hell. Lord Jesus, if 
thou wilt catch me, do; if not, I will venture 
ve? 


in thy name! 
The English revolution of the seventeenth 
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ecntury, while it humbled the false and oppres- 
sive aristocracy of rank and title, was prodigal 
in the development of the real nobility of the 
mind and heart. Its history is bright with the 
footprints of men whose very names still stir 
the hearts of freemen, the world over, like a 
trumpet peal. Say what we may of its fanati- 
cism, laugh as we may at its extravagant en- 
joyment of newly acquired religious and civil 
liberty, who shall now venture to deny that it 
was the golden age of England? Who that 
regards freedom above slavery, will now sympa- 
thize with the outery and lamentation of those 
interested in the continuance of the old order 
of things, against the prevalence of sects and 
schism, but who, at the same time, as Milton 
shrewdly intimates, dreaded more the rending 
of their pontifical sleeves than the rending of 
the church? Who shall now sneer at Puritan- 
ism, with the “ Defence of Unlicensed Print- 
ing’ before him? Who scoff at Quakerism 
over the Journal of George Fox? Who shall 
join with debauched lordlings and fat-witted 
prelates in ridicule of Avabuptist leveilers and 
dippers, after rising from the perusal of Pil 
grim's Progress? ‘*There were giants in those 
days.” And foremost amidst that band of 


liberty loving and God-fearing men, 
‘‘The slandered Calvinists of Charles’s time, 
Who fought, and won it, Freedom’s boly fight,” 


stands the subject of our sketch, the Tinker of 


Elstow. Of his high merit as an author there 
is no longer any question. The Edinburgh Re- 
view expressed the common sentiment of the 
literary world, when it declared that the two 
great creative minds of the seventeenth century 
were those which produced Panavise Lost 
and the PitgRim’s Progress. 

a i 

THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS., 
(Continued from page 296.) 

The tutor whom Isaac Penington had here- 
tofore employed to teach his three eldest chil- 
dren English, being unable to give them in- 
struction in Latin, another had to be looked 
for. He who succeeded as texcher at the 
Grange was Thomas Ellwood, already intro- 
duced as“the youthful friend of Gulielma 
Springett; and who with his father, as before 
related, had visited the Peningtons on their 
settlement in Buckinghamshire. As he con- 
tinued to be tutor to the children and an hon- 
ored inmate of the familv for the seven follow- 
ing years, his personal history during that pe- 
riod is much interwoven with theirs. It be- 
comes an interesting element in the social and 
religious life at Chalfont, and we must there- 
fore glance at his antecedents. 

Eliwood’s father was an estated gentleman of 
honorable descent, whose property and family 
residence were at Crowel), about three miles 
eastward from Thame, in Oxfordshire. Thame 
Park was the abode of Lord Wenman, whom he 


speaks of as his relative, and a person of great 
honor and virtue—at whose table he was al- 
ways received as a weleome guest. Ellwood 
says, “‘ | have cause to think I should have re- 
ceived from this lord some advantageous prefer- 
ment, had I not been called into the service of 
the best and highest Lord, and thereby lost the 
favor of all my friends, relations, and acquaint. 
ances of this world.” 

Thomas was the youngest of the family, and 
only about two or three years old when they all 
removed to London as a place of greater safety, 
on the commencement of the civil war. It 
was during the years which intervened before 
their retarn, that this amiable boy became the 
playmate of Lady Spriogett’s lovely little 
daughter. He tells us, in his interesting frag- 
ment of autobiography, that till he was about 
fifteen years of age his health was so delicate 
and his stature so small, that fears were enter- 
tained lest he should prove a dwarf. But 
about that time his constitution and physical 
vigor underwent a change which banished all 
such fears. From being a small, delicately 
krit, refined lad, he afterwards became a vigor- 
ous, middle-sized young man, delighting in ath- 
letic sports, but ever averse to what was coarse 
or vulgar in mind or manners. He relates the 
following characteristic incident which oc- 
curred at that period :— 

“ My father being in the commission of the 
peace, and going to a petty sessions at Watling- 
ton, I waited on him thither. When we came 
near the town, the coachman, seeing a nearer 
and casier way than the common road, through 
a corn-field, and that it was wide enough for 
the wheels to run without damaging the corn, 
turned down there. This being observed by a 
husbandman who was at plough not far off, he 
ran to us, and stopping the coach poured forth 
complaints in none of the best language for 
driving over the corn. My father mildly an- 
swered him, that if there was an offenee com- 
mitted. he must rather impute it to his servant 
than tu himself, since he neither directed him 
to drive that way, nor knew which way he 
drove. Yet added, that he was going to such 
an inn in the town, whither if he came he 
would make him ful) satisfaction for whatever 
damage he had sustained thereby. And so on 
we went, the man venting his diseontent in 
angry accents as he went back. At the town, 
upon inquiry, we understood that it was a way 
very often used without damage, being broad 
enough ; but it was not the common road, which 
lay not far from it, and was also good enough, 
wherefore my father bid his man drive home 
that way. 

“Tt was late in the evening when we re- 
turned, and very dark ; this quarrelsome man, 
who had troubled himself and us in the morn- 
ing, having gotten another lusty fellow like 
himself to assist him, waylaid us in the night, 
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expecting we should return the way we went. 
But when they found we did not, but took the 
common way, angry that they were disap- 
pointed, and loath to lose their purpose, they 
coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold 
on the horses’ bridles, stopped them from going 
on. My father, asking the coachman the 
reason that he went not forward, was answered 
that there were two men at the horses’ heads 
who held them back. Whereupon my father, 
opening the boot, stepped out, and I followed 
close at his heels. 

“ Going to the place where the men stood, he 
demanded of them the reason of this assault; 
they said we were upon the corn. We knew 
we were not on the corn, but on the common 
way, and so we told them; but they said they 
were resolved they would not let us go on any 
farther, but would muke us go back again. My 
father endeavored by gentle reasoning to per- 
suade them to forbear, and not run themselves 
farther into danger of the law; but they rathor| 
derided him for it. Seeing therefore fair | 
means would not work upon them, he spoke | w 
more roughly, charging them to deliver their 
clubs (for each of them had a great club in his 
hand, somewhat like those called quarter-| 
staves); thereupon they, laughing, told him} 
they did not bring them thither for that end. | 
Whereupon my father, turning his head to me, | 
said :—‘ Tom, disarm them.’ I stood ready at| 
his elbow, waiting for the word of command; 
for being naturally of a bold spirit, full of 
youthful heat, and that fully aroused by the 
sense I had of the abuse and the insolent be- 
haviour of those rude fellows, my blood be gan 
to boil, and my fingers itched, as the s saying is 
to be dealing with them. Wherefore, imme- 
diately stepping boldly forward to lay hold on| 
the staff of him that was nearest to me, I said, | 
‘Sirrah, deliver your weapon.’ He thereupon |. 
raised his club, which was big 
knocked down an ox, intending no 0 doubt to 
knock me down with it, as probably he would 
have done, hac I not, in the twinkling of an 
eye, whipped out my rapier, and made a pass 

upon him. I could not have failed running) 
bim through up to the hilt bad he stood his! 
ground; but the sudden and unexpect ted sight | 
of my bright blade, glistening in the dark 
night, did so amaze an] terrify ‘the man, that, 
slipping aside, he avoided my thrust; and let-| 
ting his staff sink, betook himself to his heels | 
for. safety ; which his companion seeing fled | 
also. I followed the former as fast as | could, | 
but fear gave him wings, and made him swiftly | 
fly ; for although I was accounted very nimble, | 
I could not overtake him, which made me think | 
he took shelter in some bushes, which he} 
knew where to find though I did not. Mean- 
while the coachman, who had sufficiently the 
outside of a man, excused himself for not inter- 
meddling, under pretence that he durst not’ 


’ 











leave his horses, and so left me to shift for my- 
self. I had goné so far beyond my knowledge 
that I understood not which way to turn, till 
by hallocing and by being halloced to again I 
was directed where to find my company. 

“ We had easy means to find who these men 
were, the principal of them baving been at the 
inn during the day-time, and both quarreled 
with the coachman and threatened to be even 
with him when he went back; but since they 
came off so badly in their attempt, my father 
thought it better not to know them than to 
oblige himself to prosecute them. 

‘‘ At that time, and for a good while after, I 
had no regret upen my mind for what I had 
done, or had designed to do, in this case; but 
went on resolved to kill, if I could, any man 
that should make the like attempt, or put any 
affront upon us; and for that reason I seldom 
went afterwards upon those public services 
without a loaded pistol in my pocket. But 
when it pleased the Lord in His infinite good- 
ness to call me out of the spirit and ways of the 

world, and give me the knowledge of His sav 
ing Truth, whereby the actions of my forepast 
life were set in order before me, a sort of hor- 
ror seized upon me when I had considered 
how near 1 had been to staining my hands 
with human blood. And whensoever after- 
wards I went that way, and indeed as often 
since as the matter has come into my remem- 
brance, my soul has blessed the Lord for my 
deliverance ; and thanksgiving and praises have 
arisen in my heart, as they do now, to Him 
who preserved and withheld me from shedding 
man’s blood. 

‘‘About this time my dear and honored 
mother, who was indeed a woman of singular 
worth and virtue, departed this life; having a 
little time before heard of the death of her eld- 
est son, who had fallen under the displeasure 
ather, for refusing to resign his interest 
in an estate which my father sold. Thereupon 
| my brother desired that he might have leave 
' to travel, in bopes that time aud absence might 
| work reconciliation. He went into Ireland 
with a person powerful there iu those times, by 
|whose means he was quickly preferred to a 
place of tras t and profit, but lived not long to 
en) 'y -- 

All the circumstances above related had 
taken place before Thomas Ellwood’s fir-t visit 
to the Peningtons at the Chalfont Grange. 
Abvut a year elapsed between the first and the 
second visit of the EKllwoods, when the ad- 
dresses of Edward Burrough and James Nayler 
made so deep an impression on Thomas's mind. 
That i impression did not wear off on his return 
home; but it determined him to see more of 
the Friends. He says, “I had a desire to go 
to another meeting of the Quakers; and bid 
wy father’s man to inquire if there were any 
in the country thereabcuts. He told me he 
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had heard at Isaac Petington’s that there was solemnity which was mercifully granted, may, 


to be a meeting at High Wygombe on Thurs- | 
day next. Thither therefore [ went, though it | 
was seven miles from me. And that I might} 
be rather thought to go out a-coursing than to 
a meeting, I let my greyhound run by my 


we reverently trust, be regarded as a seal of ac- 
ceptance of this service,—and unto Him whose 
helpful inspiration is indispensable even in serv- 
ing Him, be all the praise ascribed. 


horse’s side.” That meeting and what he| Distinct meetings were also held each day, 
tan mp tells us eet are fe devoted to the exposition of the views of 
( f onfirming and fixing go -lp: . : . 
ae one tee fixing the good prio Friends on leading points—as Baptism, The 
ciples that had before sunk so deeply. Light e p & = 
barst in upon his mind, letting him see his in- | PUPPET, *eace, Xe. 
-s ~ ° r iis . es ‘ 
ward state and condition towards God. His The whole circumstances of this General 
whole desires, feelings, and trains of religious 
thought in the succeeding weeks underwent a 
thenge. He cbserves:— Now I saw that, al- <1 . . 
oe : . I saw that, “ We understand there is such an openness in 
thovgh I had been in a great degree preserved | 5. oe : ; 
7 : Taeek divers counties in this nation amongst people to 
from the common immoralities and gross pollu- . 1T ye 
; ae receive the Truth, that some Friends do much 
tions of the world, yet the spirit of the world : : 
at nef ; esire some faithful laborers among them, as 
bad hitherto ruled in me, and had led me into . 
ny , ; ; {the Lord shall make way. In some counties 
price, flattery, vanity, and superfluity. I found 


aoa . 1 | Friends have provided several new meeting- 

there were many plants growing io me which} an seatiitatealee tales inten:tic dhe, nes aaa 

. ~ e . J i aces.— re > > > Ne 
were not of the Heavenly Father's planting ; Pi and the spreading of His Truth is mani- 
end thatall of these, of whatsoever kind or sort}. I B 
; . ' fest, and truly commendable. 
thcy were, or how specious soever they might al 
appear, must be plucked up.” . : . 
Pret, aes : in ? Battrmore NorMAL Scnoor ror CoLoreD 

o be continued. 


Meeting recall to our memory a passage in the 
London Epistle of 1689: 


ProrLe.—The readers of the Review are aware 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. that our Baltimore Friends are accommodated 


__ | with a new and commodious Meeting-house in 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 11, 1868. 


—= 


the northwest part of the city, (corner of Eutaw 


and Monument streets,) the old locality having 


CuicaGo GENERAL MEETING OF FRIENDS] become quite ineligible. Around their former 


was held, as announced, from Fourth-day the} house (corner of Saratoga and Courtland streets) 


18th of last month to First-day evening the | interesting remipiscences cluster. 


Precious 
22d inclusive. 


Among those in attendance|are the memories of the fathers and mothers, 
were committees from White Water Quarterly | the prophets, judges and counsellors who wor- 
Meeting and from the Yearly Meeting of In- shipped there the God of their fathers. 
diana. As we understand, the primary object 

of this appointment was to afford to Friends 


It is 
pleasant to know to how good a purpose those 
old walls are to be devoted, within which, 


who cannot annually go up to the great congre- | though standing in a slave State, ‘the lamp of 
gation, and to the people of that locality, the} Freedom never went out,” and in which, in the 
opportunity of meeting those whom the Lord | crisis hour of the nation, when principles had 
should send among them, and upon whom He} to be proven by deeds, our Friends so often sat 
has laid the burden of the Word, in offering | before the Lord in solemn deliberation and re- 


unto Him spiritual worship acceptable to God | ligious travail of spirit, seeking for wisdom and 
through Jesus Christ. 


desiring to know His counsel and His will, that 
In this young but thriving city, Friends and | they might discharge their duty to His sorely 
their principles have until quite recently been | afflicted brethren. The property was sold to 
unknown; and from accounts thus far received |the Freedmen’s Association at a very small 
we have reason to trust that these daily meet-| price, and enlarged by an addition to the front 
ings for Divine worship were held in the love; and by an entire new story devoted to class 


and holy fear of the Head of the Church, and} rooms, at a cost of $10,000. The title is to 
owned by His Presence. It is believed that’ vest in twelve trustees,—three of whom are to 
from the bearts of Christians not of this fold, | be colored persons. The old meeting-room is 
resident in that vicinity, aspirations were raised only altered by the removal of the partition 
that our Father in Heaven would pour out His | and the substitution of a rostrum for the minis- 


blessing upon there gatherings. The prevalent, ters’ galleries, and will be used for educationa! 





























and scientific lectures, for the schools, and for) If they are treacherous, white men made 


the colored people generally—their annual 
meetings, &c. There is accommodation for 150 


pupils, and it is said to be the best building of 


the kind yet appropriated to this purpose, —the 
noble institution on Shippen St. in this city 
being somewhat different in character. 

In laying the foundation, care has wisely 
been taken to avoid all complications of a sec 
tarian or partisan political character. On the 
16th ult., the building was formally opened for 
the use and purpose of the Normal School. The 
attendance was good, and the effort successful. 
Addresses were made by Gen. O. O. Howard, 
(of the Freedmen’s Bureau,) Gen. E. M. Greg- 
ory, Phillips Brooks, Judge Hugh L. Bond, and 
our valued friend, Francis T. King. The audi- 
ence was composed of whites and blacks in about 


equal proportions. 


~~) + 


SuscepriBie oF GooD AS WELL AS OF EvIt. 
The N.Y. Evening Post, discussing the condition 
of the South, has the following remarks upon 
the colored population, showing that the whites 
are largely responsible for the vices of a tram- 
pled and cruelly injured race. Is it not to be 
supposed that this impressible people, when 
treated with justice and kindness, will find 
gratitude to be a motive to virtue, and evince 
that filelity, integrity and affectionate devotion 
to the interests of their benefactors, which have 
for so many years characterized a large class of 
most respectable negroes at the North? -Let 
our friends, with a good heart, go on with their 
Christian and beautiful mission for the ‘freed- 
men. Their work is not only right in principle 
and motive, but they will be cheered and re- 
paid with abundant results, as the objects of 
their care imbibe the Gospel sunshine, and de- 
velope the attractive and wholesome fruits of 
the Spirit. 

““ As to the character of the negroes, we may 
repeat what Macaulay said in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1829, in reference to the obstinate 
hostility of the English publie to the enfran- 
chisemeot of the Jews: ‘The English Jews,’ 
he remarked, ‘are, as far as we can see, pre- 
cisely what our government has made them. 
They are precisely what any sect, treated as 
they have been treated, would have been.’ 
What the American neyroes are today the 
dominant race, North as well as South, have 
made them. So pliable and plastic a nature as 
theirs was never before permitted by Provi- 
dence to pass through so thorough a tutelage. 
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treachery their only defence. If they are dis- 
honest, theft was a minor reprisal upon those 
who rubbed them of all. If they are immoral, 
they are the children of a system which in- 
cluded all conceivable immoralities. If they are 


unfitted to assume the duties of free citizens, 


their training has been in the hands of a su- 
perior race, with absolute power of direction. 
If they are ignorant, it is because white men 
have made it the unpardonable offence to en- 
lighten them. This we say not as a taunt, nor 
in any spirit of resentment, but to reeali to our 
Southern friends the great facts of history, 
which has its retributious as well as its re- 
wards.” 


saan ; 
Vick’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND F1ro- 
RAL GUIDE FoR 1868. Pp. 100. 1565 Engrav- 
ings.—This is a catalogue of seeds, and guide 
for the flower and vegetable garden, with acca- 
rate descriptions of the leading floral treasures 
of the South, with full descriptions for sowing, 
transplanting and after culture. A copy may 
be obtained by writing to James Vick, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and enclosing ten cents. Desirable 
on account of the beauty of the illustrations. 


a va 
DIED. 

WOOLMAN —In Burlington, N.J., on the 12th of 
Twelfth month, 1867, at the age of 60 years, Phebe 
Woolman, grand-daughter of Joaah, an elder brother 
of the meek disciple of our Lord, Joan Wootman, 
whom she much resembled in some of the traits of 
Christian character. She was a great sufferer for 
more than a score of years, during which time her 
ch:mber was an edifying place of resort, and her 
unobtrusive yet well-directed charity found many 
channels—her sense of duty prompting her to seek 
out opportunities to do good and communicate. She 
was strongly attached to the Society of Friends and 
its Christian principles, and being also a lover of 
good books, few, perb»ps, are more familiar with its 
literature ; and those who were associated with her, 
shared the elevating privilege of much instructive 
reading. In reference to our beloved friend, we be- 
lieve the words of our Lord are applicable: “ Bless- 
ed and holy is he that bath part in the first resur- 
rection.” 

HEALD.—Of typhoid fever, on the 13th of Tenth 
month, 1867, at the residence of her father, Elizabeth 
Heald, in her 32d year, danghter of Wm. W. and 
Susanna Heald, (the latter deceased ;) a member of 
Gilead Monthly Meeting, Morrow Co., Ohio. From 
her expressions during her brief illness, in her ad- 
dresses to her Heavenly Father, her frieads thank- 
fully believe she had found acceptance and peace. 

NEWLIN.—At his residence near Bloomingdale, 
Ind., on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1867, Nathaniel 
Newlin, aged 100 years, lacking 122 days; an elder 
for more thaa 60 years. He emigrated from North 
Carolina over 41 years ago, took part in settling 
meetings of Friends in Western Indiana, and was a 
burden bearer in the Church. He has filled a seat 
in Bloomfield Monthly Meeting ever since its estab- 
lishment. His descendints, in three generations, 
number about 208. He has been a diligent attender 
of all the meetings of which he wasa member. He 
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attended the late Yearly Meeting at Plainfield, Ind., Letter from Ellen Clare Miller. 
and was at his own meeting on First-day preceding Suiwtaw, Mr. Lewanon, Syara,'xi. 25, 1867. 
his death. Next day he partook of his morning re- > 7 , . , 
ca ’ Respected Friend, Wm. J Allinson.—The 
past in apparently good health, but was soon after : 
prostrated by illness, which lasted six hours, in last account forwarded to thee of our dear 
which he manifested a cheerful Christian patience. friends E. and 8. Jones was brought down, I 
In reply to an interrogatory, he was informed that believe, to the 12th of this month. The great 
ate aie reer ne sete gems ue ol storms, which had prevailed up to that time, 
very comfortable, an us continued until the quie 
a. sua ee : severer for the season than had been known for 
RUBOTTOM.—On the 14th of Twelfth month,| many years, passed away on that day. A re- 
1867, under the age of five months, Leura H., daugh- markably fine rainbow, double, and 60° in 
ter of Laban and Anna Rubottom, members of Bloom- height, one foot resting on the sea, the other 
. % . meting ° 
ficld Monthly Meeting, lod. on the base of Lebanon, appeared that evening 
METCALF.—At Florence, N.J., on the 11th of!. ¢ bef ot. iatelag were @éleeme bien 
Twelfih month, 1867, Jacob Metcalf, of Comber- | jus ne ore sunset, oF ng ory wele = pre e 
Jand, R. I., aged 47 years; a member of Providence | I8€ of the return of fine weather. This was 
Monthly Meeting. This dear friend was of a retiring | very cheering, as the heavy rains had for the 
disp’ sition, and much in the habit o/ seclusion, but time suspended the work of visiting schools, 
a liberal benefactor to the poor and needy, con- | except that of E. B. Thompson, which immedi- 
tributing largely to the education of those in limited tely adjoins M. Mott’s } : After the 12th 
circumstances. The fruits of his munificence are | @ ay eee aoe ee Ss eee ee eee 
witnessed by a large number of valuable teachers | fine weather set in, which has continued until 
who are indebted to him for their education. But| now, when another of the periodical storms 
a is known by his relatives of his jast houre,| which usher in the winter is gathering: snow 
eing f ) aving passe , of, }s . , . 
eing from home, and having passed away before | j, lying on the top of Lebanon, and extending 
any of his friends arrived at the place of his exit. d ie des to 8 distance. } ‘¢ does not 
The purity of his life and his great benevolence and | own its sides to 8. me Gistance, Dut 1 < 7 no 
bumerous acts of charity afford a consoling hope | generally fall at our present elevation—2000 
that, through the atoning blood of the Redeemer, he| feet above the sea—until the season is much 


has been admitted into the mansions of rest and peace. | farther advanced. 
WING.—At Sandwich, on the 15th of Tenth mo., We are not able yet to give a very clear sta- 
1867, Beulah Wing, widow of the late Joshua Wing a » : 
aged 91 years and 3 months; a member of Sahdwich } tistical account of the many echools ou Bey- 
Monthly Meeting. She was favored with Christian | Tout and Lebanon for the education of boys and 
patience and resignation, believing that He in whom | girls, but there is indeed a great work going on 
ehe had trusted would receive her unto Himself. through their agency—a work of very widely 
GRIFFIN.—At White Plains, West Chester Co. ‘ . m1 7 > | I 
SY. on the 100s oF Mavens uasath. 1007 Tarmeg | extended influence. KE. B. Thompson has 
Griffin, son of Daniel and Hannah F. Griffin, in the | /ourteen schools under her superintendence, 
33d year of his age; a member of Purchase Monthly | Some 10 Beyrout, some in the mountains. KE. 
Meeting. He was an exemplary young man, a steady Seluby, a Syrian who has spent some time in 
attender of meetings, and had a strong attachment! Seotland and England, and whose efforts are 
to the doctrines and principles of the Society. His} principally supported by subscriptions from the 
illness was of short duration, but he was granted the | 4 a ; , 
soutien ottihiien Oa Bevieus’s lode Ga on the | former country, bas many more under his care. 
ceptance with him into his kingdom. The American missionaries have stations at 
——=»— Beyrout and in several towns io the mountains, 
CORRESPONDENCE. and we are at present at a boarding-school for 
Parpee, Atcurson Co., Kansas, on the} training Syriav girls for teachers, conducted 
Central Branch of the Union Pacific Railway, by two young ladies from England, sent out by 
12th mo. 23d, 1867.—A letter from Benjamin | the Society for promoting Female Education in 
Ball, Isaac Maris and Wm. Maris, (P.O. ad-|the East. They have at present only eighteen 
dress as above,) speaks of this as a desirable | girls, on account of their limited means; the 
location for Friends intending western emigra- 1 school will accommodate thirty; and the edu- 
tion. ‘‘ There is a small settlement of Friends, | cation given, and the Christian influence ex- 
who hold on First-days a Meeting for Worship | erted here, as at other schools which we have 
and Scriptural School. The settlement has | seen, are very telling, and are raising the women 
good school and railway privileges, and is on} to a very different position from that which 
a direct route for those living east and north of | they formerly oceupied, even among the nomi- 
this place, to Springdale, Delaware, Lawrence,!nal Christians in this country. The general 
Springfield, Spring Grove, Cottonwood, Toledo, ' condition of the women is indeed sad, an indi- 
Spriog River, and some other scattering settle- | cation of the very low state of civilization of 
ments of Friends. This is unsurpassed as a|the whole community, the prejudice against 
stock growing country, being a beautiful rolling | their education was very high among all sects, 
prairie, with deep, rich soil, productive of all! and still exists, from the Mahometans who be- 
kinds of grain and fruit, climate mild andjlieve that woman has no soul, through the 
healthful, water pure and abundant.” Our! Druses, Menonites, and Catholics, to the some- 
correspondents say that Friends travelling in| what more enlightened Protestants, who are 
the work of the Gespel will be gladly received | now, through these schools, awaking to the ad- 


and aided. vantage of having their daughters educated. 
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We have been much interested in the a accounts the Arabic and English Scriptures. In al] the 
E. B. Thompson and others bave given us of; schools, the Friends delivered their message, 
the ivfluence for good some of the girls edu-|exhorting all to use diligence to advance in 
cated at these schools—who have become anes | Shale education, that through the instrumen- 
Christians—have exercised and are exercising | tality of her young men and young women 
at home, and in their villages, where they bave ' Syria may rise among the nations, and encour- 
become real missionaries. | aging them to seek earnestly and prayerfully 

Many villages on the mountains, which are after a knowledge of Him, without knowing 
at present without a school, are urgent for the| whom, with all their learning and knowledge, 
establishment of one amongst them. Every-| they cannot be truly great,—often kneeling in 
where there is a wide and interesting field of prayer with the teachers and children before 
labor, but a great cry for more laborers to work | leaving the school. They attended also a meet- 
on it, and for supplies to carry on the work. |ing for the Home Mission Society, where they 
The people are very intelligent, and learn rap-| addressed, through the medium of M. Bosistani, 
idly, and there seems great openness to receive |its Principal, the college for the education of 
missionaries from the Society of Friends, whose Syrian young men, as well as the American and 
spiritual teaching is much needed in these, E. B. Thompson’s schools, who were all present. 








parts; and we hope, indeed, the feet of some (To ve concluded.) 
may be directed to this Bible land, where the ar 
fields are already white unto harvest and the ey ee 
laborers few, and that Friends may see vo} THE INDIANS. 
way to lend funds to carry on this great work} In my previous article, it is stated that the 


of Christian education among the females of the ,Government and its citizens are mainly respon- 
East. The transformation which such an edu-| sible for the present and recent Indian wars, 
cation produces, both in their improved man-;the cause of which may be stated as follows. 
ner of life and in their spiritual enlightenment, | The Indians allege— 
is very striking in these people. There is an Ist. The U. 8S. Government and its people 
innate nobility about them, and a gentleness | have taken posxession of large tracts of Indian 
aud warmth of feeling in the women, which, | territory, opened highways, built and are build- 
when so developed, produce a fine character;|ing railroads, and are destroying the buffalo 
those who cannot speak English look at us with | and other game, upon which the Indians mainly 
eyes full of love and interest, and by their ex-| depend for subsistence; that the whites are 
pressive gestures convey more than many of | getting possess.on of their land by stealth, or 
our words would do. | fraud, or force, and being increasingly hemmed 

We became much interested in the girls of; in, their supply of buffalo meat must eventually 
E. B. Thompson’s principal school, which we/| fail, and that they might as well die now, in 
frequently visited, Eli Jones toking the Scrip- | defending their rights, as to perish eventually 
tural cliss several times. He found their| by lings ring starvation. 
knowledge of the Bible and their understanding 2d. They allege that our Government has in 
of its truths equal if not superi yr to what we | numerous instanves neglected to fulfil its treaty 
should find in our own schools in America and | | stipulations i in regard to the payment of annui- 
England, and their intelligence and readiness ' ties, furnishing farming utensils, &c., and that 
to answer and make remarks on the lessons! their annuities, if eventually paid, are so long 
were very pleasing. Besides this school, which | delayed, that they suffer inteosely on that ac- 
contains about sixty girls, KE. and 8. J visited count 
the infant school in connection with it, hearing | 3d. They allege that the Indian agents ap- 
some of the children read in the Eogtish Testa- | pointed by ‘Government, one of whom is allotted 
ment and sing English hymns; also three | to each of the several tribes, together with the 
smaller branch schools, under E. B. Thomp- | contractors who furnish the "goods, conspire to- 
son's direction, and a boys’ school, conducted | gether to defraud the Indians, so that in many 
by two very superior young men, native teach-| instances they realize but a small part of the 
ers, but also under her superinten: dence. They| money and goods which are their due. 

also went to the Prussian Deaconesses’ Tenet. In regard to the first allegation, its truthful- 
tution, where the children receive a good edu- |ness is too evident to need further testimony. 
cation under Christian influence, and to the| There are two railroads east of the mountains, 
school for girls, under the care of Dr. Bliss, the | now ia course of rapid constru stion, and two 
American missionary; of this latter, a native | more projected. An Indian chief, at a recent 
Syrian and his wife have the immediate super- | conference with the peace commissioners, stated 
vision, residing in the house with the boarders;| that some fifteen years ago, some white men 
they seem truly Christian people, with the best! came among them, and agreed to give many 
interests of the children at heart. The children | years’ anouity for the land over which the road 
everywhere are well instructed in the Bible, | was to be built, on account of which they re- 
and commit a great deal to memory, both from’ ceived two annuities, and since which they had 
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not seen or heard from them. Excepting this 
one instance, it does not appear that either of 
the railroad companies have made any compen- 
sation for land they have taken possession of. 
The value of this right of way I suppose would 
now be estimated at millions of dollars, for 
which, from what appears, they have not paid 
the rightful owners a dollar, except the two 
annuities stated. 

In regard to the second series of complaints, 
the investigating committee appointed by Gov- 
ernment fully established the truth of the In- 
dians’ allegations. By a treaty with the Yank- 
ton tribe or nation, they ceded a large tract of 
their best land, the Government agreeing to 
spend ten thousand dollars in buildivg and fur- 
nishing school houses, and maintaining one or 
more schools, and for training the Indians in 
letters, agriculture, the mechanic arts and 
hovsewifery. 

Upon investigation, it appeared that no 
schvol-house had been built, and not a step had 
been taken towards fulfilling this part of the 
treaty, although seven years had elapsed since 
the stipulation was entered into. ‘The agent 
writes, ‘‘ Often and bitterly do they complain 
that their great Sather has forgotten his prom- 
ise. 

At a council opened by a chief of this tribe, 

he delivered the following speech: “ Friends, 
my people are friendly to the white man. Our 
great father promised us money, a en 
and a blacksmith shop. I have seen neither. 
My young men, squaws and wowen are starving. 
The black spots you see on the hills before you 
are the graves of my people. The Indian 
stands as upon a snow-bank ; the sun of pros- 
perity shines brightly for others, but it is 
gradually melting away his support, and by 
and by all will be gone.” 

Lt. Col. McDermott says, in relation to the 
Indians on the Truckee and Walker river re- 
serves, “ Upon an investigation of the treatment 
of the Indians by the egent, [ am really sur- 
prised to know that they have borne all their 
impositions so patiently. Last year twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated for the pur- 
pose of cultivating the Truckee and Walker 
river reserves. The money has disappeared, 
and not one pound of any thing has been raised 
on either reserve for the Indians.’ 

The Northwest Treaty commission says : “In 
the course of our investigation, evidence of 
gross fraud in regard to Government goods, 
sent to the Blackfeet and other remote tribes, 
presented themselves. They have been so re- 
mote from remedies, and sv ignorant of the 
means of redress, that fraud has become an es- 
tablished system of trade.” 

Senator Nesmyth says, “ From the personal 
inspection I have given those goods, and on 
comparing them with the invoices, I am thor- 
oughly couvioced that the contractors are guilty 
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of the most outrageous and systematic swindling 
and robbery.” 

Agent Wilbur, after describing some of the 
worthless, decayed and damaged goods, sent to 
the Yakama reservation, says: “1 think Gov- 
ernment in justice owes the Indians of this 
agency twenty thousand dollars, for deficiencies 
in quality and quantity of goods heretofore dis- 
tributed among them.” 

L. V. Bogy, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who, during the brief period he held the office, 
showed himself to be the Indian’s friend, says: 
‘Instances may be adduced where tribes have 
patiently endured being plundered for years, 
and have yet kept their plighted faith to Gov- 
ernment.” 

A Yankton chief thus pleads: “The agent 
constantly refuses to let me see the invoices of 
the goods sent. They can write what they 
please, and then go and show it to my grand- 
father, and he thinks it is all right. If | had 
understood that I was to be treated as | have 
been, I would never have signed the treaty. 
According to the treaty, there is twenty thou- 
sand dollars belonging to the poor orphan chil- 
dren. I don’t know what bas become of it. | 
think a great many of our tribe have died 
of starvation. When I was talking that way 

Agent Burleigh, he said he did not care 
what I said to him; that all up and down the 
Missouri River all the big men and geuerals 
were on his side.” 

P. Elder, formerly U.S. Indian agent, says: 
“A treaty is the Indian's bible,—a sacred 
stipulation. Indians never violate treaty stipu- 
lations, unless provoked by improper conduct 
on the part of the whites. . . . The combinations 
(for fraud) run through all the ramifications 
of superintendents, agents, contractors and 
traders.” 

J. B. Maxfield, missionary to the Pawnees, 
says: “The present hostilities of our western 
Indians were precipitated, if not caused, by the 
malpractices of Government officers.’ The war 
with the Brulé Sioux was occasioned by a wan- 
ton and unprovoked attack upon them by the 
wilitary, instigated by an old, corrupt agent of 
the tribe.” 

Gen. Sully reports a conference held on 
Fourth month Jast with chiefs representing a 
portion of several northern tribes, at which 
conference the Indians complained that they 
had left their own country and remained at 
peace, in order to comply strictly with their 
promises, but that of the $35,000 which was to 
have been paid them the preceding autumn, 
nothing had been paid or sent to them. Gen. 
Sully says these complaints we found it difficult 
to answer, and adds, “ notwithstanding their 
treatment, they were disposed to remain friend- 
] ” 

Enough has been written to show how mani- 
fold are the wrongs these primeval owners of 
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the great western domain deve. sascioel at the; tangled, hindered and spiritually dwarfed by it, 


hands of the Government and citizens of this 
country, but columns more might be filled with 
similar evidences. The expositions herein 
made, which are derived from official docu- 
ments, and which are scattered through some 
nine hundred pages of correspondence upon 
Indian affairs, may constitute a condensed 
record, to which historical reference may here- 
after be made in vindication of the red men 
against their calumniators. 

It is, however, a satisfaction to record that 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington, N. G. Taylor, is an earnest advo- 
cate of the rights of that people, aad there is 
reason to believe that under his energetic sus 
pervision an improved condition of these west- 
ern tribes will soon be realized. But notwith- 
standing this prospective improvement, the 
friends of the Indian should not abate their 
effurts in this interesting concern. Hostile 
elements are at work upon these vast Indian 
territories, against the influence of which all 
the vigilance and energy we are capable of 
bringing into exercise will be needed to protect 
them against the furious war-ery of extermina- 
tion. The present and prospective railroads 
across those portions of the continent will rep- 
resent probably a capital of four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Judging from what has occurred, 
the preponderating bias of these mighty corpo- 
rations will be arrayed against the welfare and 
even the very existence of this oppressed race 
The law passed by Congress in Third month 
last, prohibiting peace negotiations with the 
Indians, when considered in connection with 
the fact that large tracts of land, contiguous to 
the railroad, are found standing in the name of 
many members of the Congress which chartered 
the company, is suggestive of saddening con- 
siderations. 

I had purposed the present article to be the 
concluding one ; but there are a few additional 
items, important to be known, which may afford 
matter fur another and concluding essay upon 
the subject. Gipgon Frost. 

Greenvale, L.J., 12th mo., 1867. 


—iiianee 
EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT. 

I believe we are not yet arrived at the time 
which may liberate those who profess to be fol- 
lowers of the Saviour from being, to some ex- 
tent, a separate people. Far be it from me to 
abridge our true Christian liberty. ‘ He’ only 
“is the freeman whom the trath makes free ;” 
my anxiety is that we should not lose our 
Christian liberty by coming into bondage with 
the spirit of the world. We must acknowledge 
that, as professed Christians, we are taking 
a very wide sweep into its external practice ; 
and if some who do so are able to maintain 
steadfastly their humility and integrity as dis- 
ciples, very many more are so grievously en- 
















that probably they may never attaio to the full 
growth of Christian manhood. 


So grievous and injurious in its baleful ramifi- 


cations is the subject of dress in the present 
day, that in passing occasionally through some 
of our thronged thoroughfares of fashion, and 
seeing the young girls and women—the wives 


and mothers of the next generation—I have 
understood somewhat of the prophet’s feeling, 
when he exclaimed, “O, that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people.” 

Surely among religious people, this subject 
should engage more serious attention than it 
generally does, and, perhaps especially, as it 
affects the influence of the Sunday school 
teacher. What, we may ask, will be the 
natural effect of a gaily-dressed teacher upon 
the minds of the little group whom she has 
gathered around her? She may diligently and 
orthodoxly expound to them the “Sermon on 
the mount,” or the “Scheme of redemption,” 
but they will be admiring her artificial flowers, 
be twisting an imagivary ribbon into tastefal 
bows like hers, or be counting her flounces, her 
fringes, or her buttons; or they may be wish- 
ing, like a little girl | have heard of, that she 
was “a grown-up woman, to wear a dress like 
the ladies to draggle.” Round the tea-table at 
home, the young scholars will describe with in- 
terest the exact minutia of the teacher's dress ; 
but alas! for the ‘Scheme of redemption”— 
that will have gone in at one ear and out at the 
other. 

| know there are many teachers, who, for 
conscience’ sake, dress simply, and do not peri- 
olically startle the eyes of their young people 
into surprise or speculation, but leave their 
minds at liberty to receive from her, both serip- 
tural instruction and moral influence. In after 
years, [ have little doubt, these children would 
acknowledge, that their teacher's example was 
the instruction that sank the deepest into their 
nfinds.—** Thy P 20r Brother, - by Mrs. Sewell.”’ 


sont 
NOTES ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS. 
BY JAMES BACKHOUSB, (SENIOR ) 

Life, whether animal or vegetable, is an im- 
material, but a real state of existence. It is 
propagated in individual course, in each distinct 
species. And each species, however closely al- 
lied to other species and capable of being classed 
with others, so as ‘to be associated in a genus 
with them, still maintains its own distinct char- 
acter. 

In its distinct character, each distinct species, 
in its propagation and continuance, attracts to 
itself matter, according to the Divine fiat in its 
creation, and in regard to its maintenance, and 
throngh all its changes. 

The various species may be regarded as par- 
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allel lines, composed of innumerable distinct 
individuals, each possessing the character of 
the species to which it belongs, and continued 
from the period of its creation to' the—present 
time, except in cases where it has ceased to 
exist, 

Many species, under the iofluence of domes- 
tication or culture, break off from the normal 
type into varieties; but these varieties retain 
their specific identity, so that it has yet to be 
shown that, in any single instance, one species, 
avimal or vegetable, has passed into another 
species, or is in progression toward such a 
change. 

There is a tendency in varieties from the 
normal form, whether in shape or color, to pro- 
duce other varieties, still retaining the charac- 
ters of the species to which they belong; and 
there is also a tendency to return to the normal 
type, so strong as to require constant attention 
from cattle breeders and horticulturists in the 
selection of individuals from which to perpetu- 
ate the desired varieties, in order to counteract 
this tendency. 

Animals and plants seem universally to be 
liable to the variety called Albino. This, in 
avimals, is marked by red eyes and white skin 
and hair or feathers; and in piants, by white or 
yellow fruit, white flowers, and pale bark. 


Trees and shrubs of this character, such as the 
Yellow-berried Holly, and Privet, and Mountain 
Ash, are multiplied by grafting or by cuttings, 


as they cannot be depended on to reproduce the 
same varieties from seed. 

Some species of aniwals, as well as of plants, 
are so nearly allied in structure as to be capable 
of intermixing, and thus producing hybrid off 
spring. But these hybrids are distinct in char- 
acter from varieties, combining the features of 
the two parents, and generally being sterile. 
Some of them, at least, retain so strong a ten- 
dency to return to their normal types, that they 
will produce seed if fertilized with the pollen 
of either parent, and in two or three generations 
will reach the normal form and become fertile. 
This has been proved to be the case with the 
hybrid Narcissi, such as NV. b/florus, a hybrid 
between NV. poeticus and N. Tuzetta, and as N. 
incomparubilis, the varieties of which are the 
offspring of a series of hybrids between N. 
pseudo- Narcissus and N. poeticus. 

Bulbous-rooted hybrids may be infinitely 
multiplied by the increase in number of their 
bulbs; but this multiplication is only a sub- 
division of the one life of the original seedling 
hybrid, the character of which it maintains 
without variation, and is to be clearly distin- 
guished from the increase of true species by 
seed, in which each seedling may vary in some 
respect from the others of its own species. 

The true bulbous species also multiply infi- 

nitely by the increase in the number of their 
bulbs; but this, as in the case of hybrids, is 
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only a subdivision of the one life of the original 
seedling, and bears all its particular marks. 

The Purple Laburnum exhibits in a remarka- 
ble manner the tendency to retura to normal 
form. It has been suggested that this plant, 
combined of Cytisus Laburnum and C. purpu- 
reus, may have been produced by grafting; but 
amony the countless number of trees and shrubs 
annually multiplied by grafting, no case is 
known of the graft and stock entering into a 
homogeneous combination such as is presented 
by the Parple Laburoum. This plant, or rather 
tree, has all the characteristics of a true hybrid 
in all its parts; and it proclaims which were its 
parents by frequently throwiog out branches of 
Laburoum and branches of C. purpureus. The 
flowers of the Purple Laburnum are of a dull 
purple color, and are sterile; but those of C. 
Laburnum thrown out by it are bright yellow 
and fertile, and the seeds produced by them 
vegetate. The C. purpureys thrown out by the 
Purple Laburnum hes slender twiggy branches 
exactly agreeing with C. purpureus in its normal 
character as it grows on the earth. 

When plants are multiplied by bulbs, tubers, 
buds, cuttings, or grafts, however infinite this 
multiplication may be, the life they possess is 
not an independent life, like that of a plant 
raised from seed; but it is a mere division of 
the independent life of the seedling plant from 
which in each kind it was divided, and it re- 
tains the exact character of the plant from 
which it was divided; while seedlings may 
vary, within a specific range, to a considerable 
degree. 

Some species of animals and plants are poly- 
morphous, forming distinguishable races, but 
still retaining their specific identity, as men, 
dogs, domestic pigeons and poultry, and among 
plants, those of the cabbage tribe, &c. T he 
individuals of each of these species, how much 
soever they may differ in race, associate freelv, 
and their mulatto or mongrel offspring, unlike 
most hybrids, are fertile. 

A remarkable deviation from the ordinary 
habit of a plant occurs in a species of Loranthus, 
in New South Wales. Ordinarily it grows as 
a bushy parasite, on various trees, and under 
these circumstances has, in addition to the 
common parasitical incorporation with the fos- 
ter tree, an external root, closely united with 
the bark of the tree and of considerable extent. 
But when it happens to sow itself on another 
species of Loranthus it dispenses with this ex- 
ternal root, yet retains its own specific identity. 

The life of each individual, of each species 
of animal or vegetable, can only attract to itself 
and organize matter according to its kind, as 
fixed in its creation, whether it be man after his 
kind, ‘‘ the living creature after his kind, cattle 
and creeping thing and beast of the earth after 
his kind,” or ‘grass and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
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whose seed is in itself after his kind.”’ And it 
is only in its mature stage that each is capable 
of reproducing individuals of its own kind, with 
the character and powers of the parent. But 
many of them in their progress towards this | 
stage change their organic cases or bodies. 

(To be concluded.) 


__~— 2 


A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


The surging sea of human life 
For ever onward rolls, 
Bearing to the eternal shore 
Rach day i's freight of souls; 
But though our bark sail bravely on, 
Pale Death sits at the prow, 
And few shall know we ever lived, 
4 hundred years from oow. 


Oh, mighty baman brotherhood, 
Why fiercely war and strive, 

While God’s great world bas ample space 
For everything alive? 

Broad fields, uncultured and unclaimed, 
Are waiting for the plough 

Of progress, that should make them bloom 
A bundred years from now. 


Why should we toil so earnestly 
In life’s short, narrow span, 

Oa golden stairs to climb so high 
Above our brother man ? 

Why blindly at an earthly sbrine 
Our souls in bomage bow? 

Our gods will rust, ourselves be dust, 
A hundred years from now. 


Why prize so much the world’s applause? 
Why dread so much its blame? 

A fleeting echo is its voice 
Of censure or of fame; 

The praise that thrills the heart, the scorn 
That dyes with shame the brow, 

Will be as long-forgotten dreams 
A hundred years from now. 


Earth's empires rise and fall, O Time! 
Like breakers on thy shore, 
They rush upon thy rocks of doom, 
Are seen—and seen no more; 
The starry wilderness of worlds 
That gem night’s radiant brow 
Will light the skies for otber eyes, 
A hundred years from now. 


O Thou, before whose sleepless eyes 
The past and future stand 
An open page, like babes we cling 
To thy protecting hand; 
Change, sorrow, death, are naught to us, 
Ir we may safely bow 
Beneath the shadow of thy throne, 
A hundred years from now. 
Stirling Tract. 


—~1o- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrion Inteviiernce. —Telegraphic dispatches 
from Europe are to the 6th inst. 


France.—It is now generally conceded that all 
hope of the assembling of a general conference for 
the settlement of the Roman question has been 
abandoned by the French government. 

Baron von Goltz was officially received by the Em- 
peror on the lst inst., as ambassador of Prussia and 
of the North German Confederation, on which oc- 
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casion assurances of pacific 
changed. 


intentions were ex- 
At the usual New Year’s reception of all 
the foreign ambassadors, the Emperor renewed his 
assertion of the friendly relations existing between 
France and their respective governments. A dia- 
patch from Paris stated that the Emperor, in his reply 
to the customary address on that day from the Legis- 
lative Body, urged upon the members the passage of 
a bill for the reorganization of the army, as indis- 
pensable for tbe safety of the empire; but the Con- 
a(tiutionnel, a semi-official journal, of a later date, 
denied the statement. 

It is asserted by a Brussels paper that the head. 
quarters of the Fenian Brotherhood has been dis- 
covered in Paris and seized by the French police ; 
and that a number of documents revealing their 
plans, &c., were found, and forwarded to London. 


Great Britaty,—The public excitement respecting 
the Fenians has not apparently abated. At Cork, a 
body of supposed Fenians, on the night of the 3d 
inst, clandestinely carried away from the magazine 
a large quantity of blasting powder. The clergy of 
the city of Limerick have signed a document de- 
claring that there can be no permanent peace in 
Ireland unless it is treated like Hungery. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the troops in Ireland is repre- 
sented aa taking unusual precautions against possi- 
ble outbreaks, especially in the counties of Cork and 
Tipperary, and the banks of the Sbannon and the 
west coast sre carefully guarded to prevent a land- 
ing. The examination of those arrested on 
picioa of complicity in the Clerkenwell explosion 
bad not, up to the,3d inst., resulted io producing any 
clear evidence against them, and the matter still re- 
mained involved io mystery. The investigation had 
been adjourned for a week. 

A dispatch of the 2d, from London, said that posi- 
tive advices just received from Africa, left no doubt 
of the safety of Dr. Livingstone; but no account has 
yet been received of the sources or nature of the in- 
formation. 


sus- 


Irany.—At the latest accounts, Gen. Menabrea 
had sneceeded in reorganizing the Cabinet. The 
political agitation in the country is said to be great 
and wide-spread. The King, in a public speech, ou 
the lst, declared that it was the usanimous desire 
of Italy that Rome should be the capital of the na- 
tion, but the treatment of the question demanded 
patience on the part of the people. Io consequence 
of heavy snows in northern and central Italy, which 
obstructed travel and prevented many members from 
reaching Florence, the roassembling of Parliament 
was postponed to the 11th inst. 

The eruption of Vesuvius continues with even 
increasing violence. 


Avstaia.—The government has forbidden recrnuit- 
ing within the Austrian empire for reinforcements 
fur the Papal army. 

Turkey.—The Porte is said to have addressed an 
urgent note to the French government, stating that 
Russian agents bave been seeking to incite revolts 
among the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and pro- 
testing against connivauce on the part of Russia in 
such hostile action. 

Caina.— Official dispatches from Pekin to the U. 8, 
Minister to Russia, announce that the Chisese gov- 
ernment has determined to send a special embassy 
to the treaty Powers, for the purpose, it is supposed, 
of revising the treaties formerly made, and of set- 
tling many complicated questions which have arisen 
ander them; and that it bas selected as its special 
ambassador for that purpose the U.S. Minister to 
Pekin, A. Burlingame, who has accepted the ap- 
pointment, and will at once set out on his mission 
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This selection is said to be cordially approved by 
eeveral of the toreign Ministers at Pekin. 

Japan.—Late dispatches state that the Christians 
who had been imprisoned and persecuted in Naga- 
saki have been released. 

A Consul for Japan in San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed by the Japanese government. This 
is sid to be the first instance of such an appoint- 
ment. 


Centrat America.—A published letter from the 
U.S. Minister to Nicaragua, dated the 4th ult., an- 
nounces that on the 14th of the Eleventh month, a 
new volcano broke out about eight leagues east of 
the city of Leon, on a line of volcanoes running 
through the State parallel with the Pacific coast. 
A succession of explosions first occurred, which 
were beard and felt at Leon, and a fissure about half 
a mile long opened in the earth, from which fire js- 
sued in various places. In the course of a few days 
two craters were formed, about 1,000 feet apart, one 
discharging perpendicularly, the otber at an angle of 
45°, and on the 22d, both were actively and constant- 
ly throwing out flames and balf-melted cioders, 
which had then formed around the former a cone 
about 200 feet high, the explosions contiouing at in- 
tervals of from 10 to 30 minutes. On the 27th, 
heavier rocks and large quantities of black sand 
were discharged, the latter falling like rain in Leon 
and the surrounding country. This continued till 
the 30th, when the volcano subsided into repose. 
The sand, he says, now covers the country for a dis- 
tance of 50 miles,*and at Leon was from one-eighth 
to one-quarter of an inch ,in depth, growing deeper 
and coarser as the volcano is approached.- It will 
net escape notice that this eruption commenced al- 
most simultaneously with the late severe earth- 
quakes in the West Indies and Venezuela, which 
were also felt at Leon. 

Arcric Ockan.—An account has been forwarded 
to the Navy Department of observations made by 
two American whalers, during last summer, of what 
appears to be a considerable body of land in the 
Arctic Ocean, the southern coast being about 71° N, 
lat., and extending from about 178° E. to 176° 40’ 
W. long., while its extent northward is unknown, 
but is believed to reach to lat. 72°. 


Domestic.—Gen. Ord has been removed by order of 
the President from the command of the 4th Military 
District, and Gen. Pope from that of the 3d, Gen. 
McDowell being appointed to succeed the former, 
and Gen. Meade the latter. Gen. Wager Swayne, As- 
sietant Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau for 
Alabama, was, by the same order, relieved from duty 
in that Bureau. 

Gren. Canby has issued an order for a Convention 
for South Carolina to meet in Charleston on the 
24th inst. The official returns of the election give 
as the number of votes cast for a convention, 69,799, 
against it, 2,226, informal votes 15; persons regis 
tered but not voting, 55,438. The number of votes 
required to be cast to secure a conventionwas there- 
fore 63,740, and the number actually given exceeded 
this by 8,300. The majority for the convention was 
67,573, and deducting those registered but no’ vor- 
ing, the absolute majority was 12,135. In North 
Carolina, the majority of votes cast for a convention 
was 60,045, and the absolute majority 7,501. The 
convention for that State is summoned for the bth 
inst. 

The Louisiana Convention, oa the 6th, had pro- 
gressed so far as the 22d article of the Constitution. 
One article adopted declares that the citizens of the 
State shall owe allegiance to the United States, which 
shall be paramount to that due to the State. All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
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without distinction of race or color, are declared 
citizens. Provisions have also been udopted pro- 
hibiting slavery, forbidding laws to regulate labor 
and fix the price thereof, affirming religious liberty, 
the liberty of the press and of speech, the equal 
rights of all in public places and conveyances, Xc. 
B. F. Flanders buving resigned his position as Goy- 
ernor of Louisiana, Gen. Hancock has appointed 
Josbua Baker to fill the vacancy. 


The Virginia Convention has adopted a resolution 
urging the continuance of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
that State, and deprecating its withdrawal as a 
calamity. 

Gen. Howard bas recently addressed an official 
communication to Gen. Grant, relative to the alleged 
destitution in the South. He expresses the opinion 
that while great destitution does exist in some locali- 
ties, the extent of the suffering has been exaggerated 
by some persons adyerse to the plans of reconstruc. 
tion now in progress, and by others honest in inten- 
tion, but imposed upon by misrepresentations. He 
believes, however, that some of relief 
should be adopted by Congress. One plan proposed 
by certain Southerners is a loan from the govern- 
ment of $30,000,000, to be secured by a lien on the 
crops and mortgages on estates. Gen. Howard is 
understood to recommend, instead, a proper and 
geverous distribution of food so long as the neces- 
sity for it exists, the cost to be repaid by « certain 
time, and to be a lien on the crops, and the distribu- 
tion to be made through civilian agents_of ackaowl- 
edged standing in their districts. 
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The Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for South Carolina reports that between 5th 
mo. lst and &th mo. 14th, 1867, the agents of the 
Bureau issued in that State, under the joint resolu- 
tioa of Congress, to prevent starvation and extreme 
want, 47,549 bushels of corn, 100,000 pounds of 
pork, and 130,757 pounds of bacon. The whole 
amount of corn contributed, of which he bas official 
knowledge, was 102,855 bushels, and in addition 
large quantities of that and bacon were sent to va- 
rious parties from Maryland, Tennessee, Missouri 
and Kentucky. These various supplies preserved 
the lives of many of the people, who must otherwise 
have suffered for want of sustenance, A large 
number of white widows, orphans and aged per- 
sons, who were formerly supported by the income 
from various kinds of stocks, and who were induced 
to invest their funds in “ Confederate” bonds, are 
now wholly dependeni upon charity, as are many 
aged aud broken-down freed people. The State has 
not yet made any provision for either class. The 
results of the last year's agriculture he regards as 
proving that the success of free labor is no longer a 
problem, notwithstanding that while many planters 
faithfully fulfilled their contracts with the laborers 
many others took every opportunity to defraud 
them. The absence of ene:getic civil magistrates 
threw the freedmen almost wholly on the Bureau for 
protection, while the nominal re-establishment of 
civil law made it powerless to give adequate assist- 
ance, except in a few localities. An equitable sys- 
tem of laws, faithfully executed, is absulutely need- 
ed. Great progress has been made in the educational 
cepartment duriog the year, not so much in the num- 
ber of schvols or pupils, as in greater system and 
efficiency in conducting them. The number 
schools sustained by the freedmen themselves has 
much increased, but poverty bas prevented their se- 
curing the best teachers. The total number of 
schools on the Ist of 6th month was 73, with 139 
teachers, and 9,650 pupils. Public sentiment is be- 
coming more favorable to the establishment of 
schools and the education of the colored people. 
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